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Rubber must last 
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Longer life to rubber 


DO aoe Roy a S 
At SANG? 


1, Store rubber properly when it is not in use. Keep it in a 
cool, dark place, like the basement. Wrap it with heavy 
paper or put it away in a covered box. Don’t put rubber 
away with sharp folds in it. 


2. Keep rubber articles clean. Warm water and soap make 
the best cleaners. Always dry rubber as well as you can 
before you store it. 


3. Remove grease, oil, and tar spots immediately. Sponge 
lightly spots that don’t yield to soap and water alone with 
carbon tetrachloride, or with a similar dry-cleaning fluid. 
Even with stubborn spots, don’t soak the rubber in the fluid 


for more than 2 or 3 minutes. Handle the rubber with spe- 
cial care while it has fluid on it, for it tears easily then. 


4. Repair rubber articles whenever you can. You can't re- 
pair rubber that is worn out from long use, that has large 
holes in it, that has gone sticky, brittle, or hard. You can 
mend smaller rips and tears. Materials that successfully 
repair rubber are rubber cements, plastic rubber compounds, 
adhesive tape, electricians’ tape or friction tape. You can 
buy them at the five-and-ten or any hardware store. But 
don’t expect mucilage, glue, or cements other than the rubber 
varieties, to do the job. Balata mending tissue, that you may 
know as tailors’ mending tissue, won’t mend rubber either. 





1. Don’t expose rubber to heat and sunlight. They shorten 
the life of rubber. The hotter it gets the more rapidly rubber 
weakens, cracks, gets sticky. Rubber used in most household 
articles doesn’t stand much exposure to sunlight, especially 
if the rubber is partly stretched when the sun hits it. Closets 
on south walls or near steam or hot water pipes or hot air 
ducts, and the attic are no places to store rubber goods. 


2. Don’t leave oil and grease on rubber any great length of 
time. Rubber absorbs them, swells, and gets weak. It can 
never be restored to its original condition. 





3. Don’t dry clean rubber or rubberized fabrics. Never use 
gasoline motor fuel, or any cleaning fluid that does not evap- 
orate quickly or that leaves a coating behind, to wipe grease 


spots from rubber. 


4. Don’t let rubber come in contact with copper, even in 
very small amounts. It causes rubber to get soft and sticky, 
then hard and brittle. Never wear rubber gloves when you 
polish brass or copper if you want the gloves to last, and 
don’t wear them when you scrub pots and pans with a ball 


of copper thread. 
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Here’s how to stretch it 


No rubber lasts forever, but you can make it give longer service with 


the help of these tips from the Bureau of Home Economics 


Zo 


Overshoes, galoshes, rubber boots 


To clean them, use soap and water. Dry in 
a cool airy place and store in a cool, dark 
place. Stuff overshoes and galoshes loosely 
with wadded-up paper when they are not in 
use. 

You can buy (provided war orders have 
not barred them) ready-made stick-on soles 
that come with directions for applying, to 
repair worn galoshes and overshoes. Snagged 
rubber boots can sometimes be mended with 
a hot vulcanized patch by the handy man in 
a tire shop. 


Clothing made with rubber thread 


Handle such garments as girdles, foundation 
garments, garters, and suspenders, gently. 
Stretch them as little as possible when you 
wash them. Use mild soap and warm water, 
and rinse many times to get all the soap out. 
Dry in a cool, well-ventilated place, away 
from heat and sunlight. Never dry a girdle 
or any other rubber garment on the radiator 
or over the stove. You can speed up the 
drying, though, by rolling a girdle in a dry 
towel or cloth, folding it over lengthwise so 
that the supporters won't cut it, then hanging 
up to dry. If you must iron a garment made 
with rubber thread, use only a moderately 
warm iron and iron as little as you can. 
Tears or worn places in garments made 
with rubber thread should be mended or 
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darned as soon as possible, before the rent 
gets too big. When you darn, try not to 
cut the rubber thread with your needle. And 
don’t use a very fine thread, which may cut 
the rubber, too. Always allow a margin of 
3/, of an inch all around a darn or patch. 


Hot water bottles, ice packs, syringes 


Dry these thoroughly after each use. Keep 
them away from radiators, and don’t leave 
them lying ir the sun. When you store 
them, use a flat box; it’s a good idea to store 
the article in the box it came in. 

Be sure the rubber tubing of syringes is 
loosely coiled, with no sharp bends in it, no 
sharp objects nearby that may cut it. See 
that the metal cut-off gadget is unfastened, 
too. 

To repair small tears or leaks in hot water 
bottles, ice packs, or syringes, you need inner- 
tube patching, rubber cement. The first step 
in a repair job is to dry the article thoroughly. 
Then turn it inside out if you can. Roughen 
the surface of the rubber around the leak or 
tear with sandpaper. Cut a piece of inner- 
tube patching that is one-half inch larger all 
around than the place you are patching. Re- 
move the holland cloth from the patch. 
Apply two coats of rubber cement to the 
place you're patching. Let each coat of 
cement dry thoroughly. Place the patch on 
the article, exactly where you want it, and 
don’t try to move it once it is in position. 
Press firmly and hold down with a weight 
until the patch is well set. 


SSO) 





Rubber sheets, aprons, raincoats, or 
any sheet rubber or rubber-coated 
cloth 


To clean, spread flat on a table or bench. 
Scrub with a soft brush, soap, warm water. 
Rinse thoroughly, dry with a cloth, or hang 
the article in a cool, airy place out of the 
sun. Dust sheeting, aprons, raincoats with 
talcum powder or cornstarch before you fold 
them to put away. 

Patch tears and rents in rubber-coated 
cloth and sheeting as you patched hot-water 
bottles. You can use a patch of self material, 
instead of inner tubing, on these articles if 
you have it. In that case, apply two coats of 
rubber cement to both patch and garment. 
Put patches on the outside of a raincoat, if 
you can find material that matches. The 
outside patch turns water more effectively. 


Rubber gloves 


Dust with talcum powder after washing. 
Keep them in a cool, dark place. 


Garden hose 


Always drain all the water from your hose 
after you've finished using it, then coil it 
carefully, without kinks or bends, and store 
it off the ground where it will dry out free 
of dirt and grit. It’s better to store it 
indoors out of the sun, too. 

If your hose gets a worn place at or near 
the faucet, cut off the damaged end and put 
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on a new coupling. You can rarely use the 
old coupling a second time successfully. 
When the hose has worn some other place, 
one repair method is to cut out the damaged 
part, then attach couplings to the cut ends, 
and join them. You can also join cut ends 
with a piece of pipe that fits tightly inside 
the hose, with a firm clamp on the outside 
to hold it together. Don’t try to repair a 
break in garden hose with friction tape. It 
will never make a satisfactory repair. 


Rubber wringer rolls on washing 
machines 


Before you use the wringer, see that the pres- 
sure on the rolls is evenly distributed. In 
some wringers, you have to make the adjust- 
ment with hand screws; in others it is made 
automatically. 

Never stall or strain the rolls by putting 
too much clothing through at once. Be care- 
ful to fold buttons and buckles inside the 
clothes before you start them through the 
wringer. Always release the pressure on the 
rolls when you've finished using the wringer. 
If you don’t, the rolls may stick together 
when they cool. Then the rubber may be 
damaged when you try to separate them. 

Before you put the washing machine away 
always dry the wringer rolls carefully. Re- 
move any discoloration with a cloth damp- 
ened with kerosene or carbon tetrachloride. 
If you use kerosene, wash every bit of it away 
with soapy water, then rinse and dry. Keep 
the wringer covered when it’s not in use. 








WHY do we have to conserve every 
bit of rubber we have? Here's what 
Leon Henderson, Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, told 
the Senate Committee Investigating 
National Defense on March 5 about 
the rubber supply situation. 


"We will not only have to do with- 
out tires but we will also be without 
a multitude of other rubber articles 
which have become essential parts of 
standards of life. 


"| am not trying to scare anyone 
unnecessarily. | am simply attempt- 
ing to develop public understanding 
and recognition of cold hard facts. 
... It must be kept in mind that 
98 percent of our rubber supply comes 
normally from areas whic the Japs 
have already overrun or are threaten- 
Me ees 


"Now (our estimates) show (we 
can allow) a civilian consumption of 
150,000 tons (of rubber) in 1942 and 
of 123,750 tons in 1943 and 1944. 
What do such totals mean in terms of 
our civilian economy? 


"In the first place let me give you 
an idea of what has already been 
done by way of drastic curtailment 
of civilian uses of rubber, exclusive 
of the great amount which formerly 
went for automobile tires and tubes. 
In the period of April 1, 1940, to 
March 31, 1941, this averaged around 
17,400 tons a month. The allocation 
of rubber for this category of civilian 
needs totals about 5,500 tons, which 
means that we have already accom- 
plished a curtailment of 11,940 tons a 
month which was taken out of civilian 
goods other than tires. | had hoped 
this was as deep a cut in civilian life 
as we could go.... (But) to sum 
up, as we face the situation today, 
these existing civilian uses must be 
cut 2,650 tons a month (more) at 
least." 











Rubber parts of household appliances 


As with all rubber, keep in a cool, dark place ; 
don’t let oil or grease come in contact with 
them. For instance, avoid touching the rub- 
ber gasket around your ice box door with 
your hands as you open and shut the door, 
and wash it with mild soap solution each 
week. The oil from your fingers, if allowed 
to stay on the gasket indefinitely, will 
deteriorate it. 

Take extra care of electric cords for vac- 
uum cleaners, for electric irons, and other 
electrical appliances. Coil them loosely with- 





out kinks or bends, when you're not using 
them. Disconnect them by pulling the plug 
from the outlet, not the cord. Repair dam- 
aged insulation on electric cords promptly. 
Wind with friction tape when only the fabric 
cover is worn. Wrap exposed wires, from 
which the rubber insulation is gone, first with 
electricians’ tape, then with friction tape. 


To sterilize rubber 


Babies’ nipples and rubber sickroom equip- 
ment must be disinfected. It’s simple and 
usually effective to boil small articles. Use 
a pan with a rack and a fairly tight cover. 
Bring a small amount of water to a boil, 
place the nipples or other articles, wrapped 
in sterile gauze, on the rack, cover and let 
boil for 5 or 10 minutes. Remove rack and 
cool as rapidly as possible. 

For sterilization, or for larger articles, use 
your steam pressure cooker. Wrap the arti- 
cles in several thicknesses of gauze, then 
place them on a rack in the cooker. Heat a 
small amount of water in the bottom of the 


cooker, letting the steam escape through the, 


open vent for 3 or 4 minutes. Then close 
the vent and let the pressure rise to 15 
pounds. Keep the pressure up for 20 min- 
utes, remove the cooker from the fire and 
cool quickly, removing the sterile package as 
soon as you can touch it. 

You can also disinfect rubber by dipping 
it in a 5 percent solution of carbolic acid and 
water. Don’t dry the article with a cloth, 
but let the solution drain off after you've 
dipped it. 





Listen to Consumer Time! Every Saturday 12:15 EWT on NBC 
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Britain changes the loo 


"MILK substitute, indeed. 
ersatz, that was what it was.” 

“Plain flour, that’s all it was.” Mrs. Haw- 
kins was regaling the women in the fish- 
monger’s with the story of her correspond- 
ence with the Ministry of Food. 

Sat down and wrote a letter to Lord Wool- 
ton himself, she did. And a week later she 
was listening to the Kitchen Front on the 
wireless and she heard that Lord Woolton, 
himself, had tun the milk substitute right off 
the market. 

“Do you listen to the Kitchen Front over 
the wireless every morning?” she wanted to 
know. It was the Kitchen Front that brought 
Mrs. Hawkins and Lord Woolton together 
you might say. She even sent them a recipe 
that was read over the wireless, how to make 
soup from pea pods. Learned it from Mr. 
Hawkins’ mother, she did. 


Just a blasted 


THREE THINGS MAKE MRS. HAWKINS SO 
hopping mad she can’t talk: shopcrawlers, 
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people who go from shop to shop trying to 
get more than their fair share of unrationed 
goods; speculators on the black market, peo- 
ple Mrs. Hawkins has never seen or bought 
from but whose activities she’s read about in 
the papers, and finally, ersatz, or rather, 
blasted ersatz. 

Pushing her pram along from the fish- 
monger’s, where she got a fish she had never 
eaten before the war, Iceland cod, Mrs. Haw- 
kins gradually became less and less angry, 
mainly because it warmed her inside when- 
ever she thought of the Kitchen Front. 


YOU CAN RISK STEPPING UP BESIDE MRS. 
Hawkins in her mellow mood to ask her 
about the changes the war has made in her 
shopping. 

Mrs. Hawkins points to the pram she is 
pushing. She never pushed a pram to mar- 
ket before the war. But now they don’t give 
you any paper bags to put vegetables in. 
They don’t give you a bag at the grocer’s for 





k of things 


War strips the furbelows from packages and cuts to the bone the 
services consumers get when they buy 


your tins of food. If you don’t push a pram, 
or pull a wagon, or carry a basket, or take a 
string bag along with you (most people carry 
string bags), you've got a job trying to man- 
age an armful of little things. No one de- 
livers things unless they are too heavy to 
carry, and then, like as not, they come deliv- 
ered in a two-wheeled cart. 


MIND YOU, MRS. HAWKINS ISN’T COMPLAIN- 
ing. It’s little enough they are asking you to 
do, and Mrs. Hawkins would go without a 
lot more things than she does already. 

She can’t buy tablecloths, and she isn’t 
complaining about that. She can’t buy quilts, 
or bedspreads, or napkins, not even paper 
napkins. 

Speaking of wireless, you can buy a wire- 
less set, though one is hard to come by. 
What with factories working all hours to 
make guns and things, you can’t expect it 
easy to get parts to fix the one you have. That 
goes for any parts, parts to fix the stove, or 








the water heater, or a part for a sewing 
machine. 

Furniture, unless you have been blitzed, is 
difficult to buy. But Mrs. Hawkins is not 
trying to buy many things anyhow. First of 
all, it is hard to uy on credit these days 
from the tallyman or by hire-purchase (1n- 
stallment). It hasn’t been forbidden, but the 
merchants can sell all the goods they can get 
for cash, so why should they sell for credit ? 

“Mr. Hawkins and me are out of debt for 
the first time since we were married. And 
we have national savings stamps besides.” 

Pushing the hair back under her hat, Mrs. 
Hawkins remembers something else. Hair- 
pins. 

“A hairpin is worth 100 times its weight 
in eggs and you know how eggs are.” 

Curlers, too. “You can’t find a curler for 
love or money.” But Mrs. Hawkins is man- 
aging without them. “Perms.” 

What are they? Permanent waves. But 
she still misses the curlers, because a perm 
won't do for little Harriet. “‘Now would it?” 


YOU PRESS MRS. HAWKINS FOR MORE NEWS 
about the way life has changed for British 
consumers living “20 minutes from the 
enemy.” 

She tells you about 2 important changes, 
the “‘Lease and Lend” foods and the way 
people in stores hop to it these days. 

“Lease and Lend” foods are the meats and 
fish and eggs and other things the American 
Government sends. You can recognize them 
all on the shelf at the grocer because they 
carry the labels of American companies. But 
Mrs. Hawkins has read in the press that soon 
they are going to be covered with a Walt 
Disney label, not Mickey Mouse, but an 
American Eagle convoying a boat across the 
seas, all in red, white, and blue. 

And the clerks. Mrs. Hawkins thinks they 
used to be hoity-toity under the old ration 
system when you had to register with one 
grocer. 

Mrs. Hawkins laughs. Imagine her call- 
ing it the old ration system. That is still the 
method for most foods, but now there is a 
new method for the “Lease and Lend” foods, 
and for dried fruits. 

The new method is the point system with 
coupons that you can use anywhere you want 
to. Before the point system, the grocers knew 
that you had to trade with them for at least 6 
months until the next registration so they 
just gave you no attention when you went to 
shop. And the prices! They always charged 
you the maximum prices. 

But with the point system the grocers know 
you can go anywhere you want, and are they 
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polite! They actually compete for your 
business. They even sell food below the 
maximum price. 


THE GREENGROCERS AND THE GROCERS AND 
the butchers do have a hard lot, Mrs. Hawkins 
allows. All their help has been mobilized. 
The men who work in the stores are gray- 
haired, and all women under 30 have been 
mobilized for work in the factories. It makes 
a difference. Clerks change faster than the 
weather. 

The only time Mrs. Hawkins thas to queue 
up is for sweets and chocolates. And she 
really doesn’t have to queue up for those. 
The confectioner and the man in the little 
shop that sells chocolates know her and they 
save a tuppence worth of sweets or chocolates 
for her. 

Lord Woolton over the Kitchen Front 
advises people to buy hearts, and kidney, 
and liver, things like that. What Mrs. 
Hawkins does is go to the butcher for un- 
rationed meats like that on the day the meat 
comes in. You wait 2 or 3 days and they’re 
all gone. 

Matches are hard to get. The press says 
there is a standard cigarette lighter being 
planned to take care of the shortage. 

Speaking of cigarettes, you can buy them, 
but you can only buy them from a tobacco- 
If he doesn’t know 
you, he won't sell them to you. The to- 
bacconist gets them in cartons that contain 
500, 1,000, or 2,000 of them and he sells 
them 5, 10, or 20 at atime. Everybody car- 
ries a cigarette case and you just hand it over 
to him. He puts the cigarettes in. If you 
don’t have a cigarette case he hands them to 
you in a little bag. 

And you better be careful what you do 
with the little paper bags too. They don’t 
allow you to throw paper away any more. 
Not even a tram ticket. No old newspaper. 
No paper. It is all collected and used over 
again. 

“Have you ever seen such clean streets?” 
Mrs. Hawkins thinks they ought to keep that 
rule even after they win the war. 


nist who knows you. 


GETTING BACK TO TOBACCO. THE ADVER- 
tisements ask you to smoke only 8 cigarettes a 
day if you have been smoking 10, or only 2 a 
day if you have been smoking 4, and they ask 
you not to light one cigarette on another. 

Mrs. Hawkins’ husband threatens to grow 
a beard now that razor blades are harder to 
get, but she figures the threat is only to tease 
her. Not that she’d mind much. Fact is, 
he’d look handsome to Mrs. Hawkins, hair 
or no hair on his face. 


Mrs. Hawkins doesn’t own a motor car, 
(Every American family has 2, she has heard. 
She guesses this would interest Americans. ) 
Most garages are hard at work making parts 
for tanks or guns or airplanes, and the one 
person she knows who owns a motor has a 
time of it trying to get parts. Most of the 
petrol (gasoline) pumps have been closed 
down. The ones that remain sell a standard 
petrol that is refined by all the oil companies. 
The profits from the sale of standard petrol 
are divided up among the oil companies. 

“It is something they call concentration,” 
Mrs. Hawkins explains. On the Channel 
side of England competing shops of all 
kinds have closed down. The shops remain- 
ing open prorate their profits among the 
owners of the closed shops. 

“Let's go back to the grocer’s,”” Mrs. Haw- 

kins says, and she will show you what she 
means. 
“SEE THAT MARGARINE,” SHE SAYS, POINT- 
ing to the loaves of fat sitting on the counter. 
Notice that it doesn’t come in a carton and 
that it’s just wrapped in paper. The Marcom 
Company makes it. The head of the Mar- 
com Company is an official of the Ministry 
of Food, and Lord Woolton, you might say, 
runs the company. The margarine trade car- 
ries on the business and shares the profits. 
No margarine except Marcom is made and 
Marcom comes in 2 standard grades. Both 
grades of margarine have Vitamins A and D 
added to an amount equivalent to that in 
average butter. 

Mrs. Hawkins then points to the butter 
which is packed just like the margarine, and 
like it lies on the counter. “That is national 
butter. There are no individual brands of 
butter any more.” 

Dried skim milk powder is something else 
that can only be bought in one standard form, 
You can only buy one kind of plain cheese 
and only one kind of processed cheese. 

Only concentrated soups can be tinned. 
Thin soups are not for sale any more. 

Concentrated soups and those American 
“Lease and Lend” tins are almost the only 
tins left. Of course some fruits and vegeta- 
bles come in tins, but the insides of the tins 
are black. That’s blackplate, you know, and 
it isn’t tin at all. 


YOU NOTICE THE LABELS ON THE TINS. 
They don’t go around the tins any more. 
They can’t be larger than 20 square inches 
and they can be printed in only 2 colors. 

“T guess you would think glass jars would 
replace the tins,” Mrs. Hawkins speculates, 
“but they haven’t; most things have gone 
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1. BRITISH EXHIBITS hammer at getting 2. POTATO Pete is a British hero, treasured for his Vitamin C content and his tastiness 


the most out of food and wasting nothing. as well as for his energy value. 





3. SOON the bread all Britons will eat will be the National 
Wheatmeal Loaf, richer in vitamins than ordinary white bread. 
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Here are 4 posters honoring "Potato Pete's” virtues. 





4. MINISTRY-of-Food sponsored Food Advice Centers are now 
springing up where housewives get help on their food problems. 
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from tins to bulk.’ Take coffee. Most of it 
is measured out from the grocer’s big bag 
into paper bags. Mrs. Hawkins doesn’t 
drink coffee herself. Lord Woolton tells 
people to drink coffee, but Mrs. Hawkins 
and Mr. Hawkins need tea to start the day off. 

The sign above the bread counter says, 
“Kindly bring your own paper.” Mrs. Haw- 
kins has brought her own paper, a news- 
paper. Bread comes unwrapped and un- 
sliced. 

National Wheatmeal Bread will soon be 
the only kind of bread you can buy. It has 
more vitamins than ordinary white bread, and 


it is going to be baked in standard sizes to . 


meet specifications worked out by the Min- 
istry of Food. 

Cooking fats come in paper containers, or 
wrapped in paper like butter. Cocoa and 
baking powder also are beginning to appear 
in the gray paper containers. 

Foods like rice and sugar come to the 
grocer in large bags. Mrs. Hawkins’ grocer 
then dexterously folds up the amounts she 
buys in paper. 

Soap. Mrs. Hawkins has just remembered 
she must get soap. It is rationed, so she 
must get out her coupon book. Cakes of 
soap come unwrapped. Soap powder comes 
in the gray paper bags instead of cartons. 
Soap flakes, however, still come in cardboard 
boxes. 


“Come along to the chemist’s.’” Mrs. 


Hawkins has some talcum powder to buy. 
She is not too hopeful about getting it, be- 
cause it is very scarce, but Mrs. Hawkins has 
an infant and she must try. Talcum powder 
comes in cardboard boxes, 3 times the size of 
the old-time powder tins, and you must keep 
your sifter because you can’t get another. 
You buy refills to slip in your sifter. 

“Look at the toothpaste,” Mrs. Hawkins 
points to a tube with no carton around it. 
Some toothpaste companies, Mrs. Hawkins 
explains, have gone together to put out a 
standard tube of toothpaste. 

“And the shaving cream there.” 
of a metal tube, it comes in a fiber tube that 
rolls up just like the metal tube used to. 

Out on the street Mrs. Hawkins explains 
that the neighborhood has been blitzed. 
Instead of windows many shops have plaster- 
board. The grocer over there has painted 
pictures of the things he sells on his plaster- 
board. 

The chemist has plasterboard up in his 
window too, only he has left a glass peephole. 
You can look in the peephole and see what 
he is displaying in the window. 


Instead 


MRs. 
about clothing. Hasn’t she now? 
what she has on is utility clothing. 
When clothes first began to be rationed, 
the price of good durable clothing went up 
beyond the reach of people with Mrs. Haw- 


HAWKINS HASN’T SAID ANYTHING 
Well, 


5. MILK gets delivered, even if tires are short and milkmen are mobilized. Consumers 
with first claim on milk are children and invalids who have greatest need of its nutrients. 
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kins’ income. What Mrs. Hawkins could 
afford was no better than shoddy. They wore 
right through as quick as you put them on. 
To care for people in the Hawkins’ family 
fix, the Minister of Supply set up standards 
for what is called utility cloth, that is, durable 
cloth for use in reasonably priced clothes. 
The price of utility clothes is fixed so that 
people like Mrs. Hawkins can buy them, and 
the cloth is made to specifications so it will 
wear well. The specifications do not fix the 
style or the size of the clothing. You have 
choice there. 

“Nice, isn’t it?’’ Mrs. Hawkins asks, turn- 
ing slightly to show you the fit. 

Her utility clothing is a tweed suit. Her 
husband also has a tweed suit made of utility 
cloth. He has some utility coveralls, some 
overalls, and Mrs. Hawkins has a pair of 
slacks made of the utility cloth. 

One thing Mrs. Hawkins does not like 
about the utility clothing is the stockings. 
Mrs. Hawkins does not object to the rayon, 
she has always worn rayon except to dress up, 
but she does object to the lack of seams. See, 
they bag, don’t show off properly. 

Mrs. Hawkins is going to write a letter 
about that to the Consumer Adviser of the 
Board of Trade. 

And that reminds her of the substitute 
milk and the substitute onion. 

“Imagine,” she says, ‘‘flour and garlic.” 
But Lord Woolton showed them. 


6. GOVERNMENT joins with trade in giv- 


ing smokers 3 rules for cutting down on cigs. 
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7. THE fancier the dress the more "points" it costs. Each con- 8. PAINTED eres with peepholes has replaced shopwin- 
sumer may spend a total of 51 points on all clothes in a year. dows in blitzed areas. Artists have a chance to use a gay brush. 
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9. AT this barter exchange, located in the suburbs of London, enterprising merchants exchange fruits and vegetables for used clothing. 
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Vitamin Z stands for zest 


There’s more than one spice to put this make-believe vitamin into your 
meals, war or no war 


EMPTYING the dustpan in the stew does not 
improve the dinner. 

Obvious, isn’t it? 

But what do you think you are putting in 
the stew or soup when you shake the contents 
of a 2-year-old can of ground spice in the 
pot? Fragrance? Aroma? Exotic flavor? 
A suggestion of m-m-m-m ? 

Nonsense. It is dust. 

The pungent essence of most spices comes 
from volatile oils which vaporize slowly until 
nothing is left but spent bark, or berry, or 
dust. 

Keep a spice uncovered in a warm room, 
and you speed up the loss of essence. Grind 
a spice bark, or spice berry, or a spice seed 
into powder, and you accelerate the process 
many times. 

You have undoubtedly read the hard news 
from the East Indies, you remember the 
islands from school as the Spice Islands, and 
if you are of a hoarding turn of mind, you 
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have probably laid in a store of ground spices. 

If you have, you have probably wasted your 
money because before you get to use up the 
spices they may be pure dust, and that serves 
you right. But you have done a bad turn to 
your neighbors and countrymen. You have 
tightened up a shortage for no purpose at all, 
you have pushed up prices needlessly, and 
without gaining anything yourself you have 
filched the zest out of other people’s meals. 

When shooting was not the main activity 
on the high seas, ships unloaded an average 
of 118 million pounds of spices a year on 
American docks. That is slightly less than a 
pound a year per person, and that includes 
pepper and vanilla beans as well as ginger 
and cinnamon and curry and cloves and nut- 
megs and saffron. 

Of the pound of spices a year Americans 
use to season their foods, one-third of a 
pound is black pepper. Mustard and cinna- 
mon are the next most popular spices, but the 


amounts consumed are normally only a few 
ounces per person a year. 

About half of all the spices imported are 
used in the food industry to make meat prod- 
ucts, like sausage, tasty; to make condiments 
and sauces; and to give zest to canned foods. 

The other half of the spices are bought by 
consumers ostensibly for flavoring the foods 
they cook, but too often—if you can stand 
plain speaking—for the purpose of cluttering 
up pantry shelves. 


NOT ALL THE FLAVORINGS THAT SHARPEN 
up the goodness of foods are imported. 
Many don’t need to be imported. More than 
half the mustard that is eventually smeared 
on hot dogs for example, is produced in the 
United States. Some of the paprika that 
relieves the blandness of veal is grown 
Some of the hot peppers that 
put the bite in barbecue sauce are American 
products. 

Here is a list of spices and herbs American 
farmers could grow and probably will: 

Anise, caraway, cayenne pepper, celery, 


domestically. 


coriander, cumin, dill, fennel, ginger, licor- 
ice, marjoram, mustard, paprika, sage, sesame, 
and thyme. 

Some of these spice plants and herbs for 
flavoring (basil, chive, sweet marjoram, mint, 
nasturtium, parsley, sage, savory, tarragon, 
anise, caraway, celery, dill, thyme, and water- 
cress) can also be grown by people who have 
a knack with trowels and seeds. For informa- 
tion on how to grow a herb garden and how 
to prepare the herbs for the kitchen, potential 
herbalists may write the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division for a free copy of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry publication, ‘‘Savory or Aro- 
matic Herbs in the Kitchen Garden.” 


OBVIOUSLY, NOT FVEN AN IMPASSIONED 
gourmet need get downhearted (if condi- 
ments are all he has to think about) over 
the savory food situation. That is not to 
say that there is enough of all kinds of flavor- 
ings lying around for hoarders to grab or 
for plain people to waste. 

Cloves, cinnamon, cassia, black pepper, all- 
spice, vanilla, nutmeg, and mace are 7 
flavorings that cannot be produced in the 
United States. 
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Fortunately, some of these—nutmeg, mace, 
allspice, and vanilla—are produced in the 
Western Hemisphere, either in the West 
Indies or in some of the other good neighbor 
countries. Supplies of these will continue to 
arrive at American docks, but because first 
things must come first and flavorings are 
decidedly not among the first things, there 
may not be shipping space for the amount that 
would normally get here. They will be 
around but probably in reduced quantities. 

Vanilla is made synthetically as well as 
extracted from beans. For all practical pur- 
poses, the synthetic variety (of which there 
are adequate supplies) can be made to do for 
the natural product. 

Black pepper, cinnamon (cassia), and 
cloves are on a third list. They cannot be 
grown in the United States and they are not 
produced in this hemisphere. Chances are 
that the stocks on hand of these spices must 
last until the war is won or shipping space 
eases up. 

In the case of black-pepper the stocks are 
large enough to keep the pepper shaker full 
for about 3 years. 


Large supplies of cloves are on hand, but 
some of the cloves here now will‘have to be 
used to make clove oil, an essential ingredient 


of drugs and prepared foods. 

What most Americans call cinnamon is 
something the spice experts call cassia, the 
dark bark of a tree which grows in the East 


Indies and in China. True cinnamon, a 


- lighter, sweeter bark, is grown in Ceylon. 


The United States, before the war, imported 
both kinds, the cassia cinnamon for domestic 
consumption, and Ceylon cinnamon for re- 
export to South and Central America. Sup- 
plies of both varieties are now in storage in 
the United States. How long these supplies 
will last will depend upon how gingerly they 
are used. 


THEN, THERE ARE THINGS CONSUMERS CAN 
do that might help matters. 

Rule 1 is—no hoarding. Hoarded condi- 
ments lose their spiciness, and one spice at 
least, paprika, becomes rancid when it is held 
too long. 

Rule 2 is—store flavorings in a cool place, 
away from the stove and tightly covered. 
Heat hastens spice debility. 

Rule 3 is—measure carefully each flavoring 
that you use. Go easy on the shaking. Don’t 
use any more flavoring than is called for in 
the recipe. 

Rule 4 is—see how you can give your food 
“Vitamin Z’” without drawing on limited 
spice supplies, by using domestically grown 


herbs. If you really set store by tastefully 
prepared food, and you have a spot of land, 
you can prove it by growing herbs in a kitchen 
herb garden. 

You cannot make a rule out of neighborli- 
ness, but here is another idea that would make 
the spices on hand go twice as far as they do 
ordinarily. 

Organize a spice pool with your neighbors. 
nutmeg and cinnamon and cloves that sit on 
your -pantry shelves from one year to another 
grow weaker and weaker. When you want to 
stick cloves in atham, or make a pumpkin pie, 
instead of dashing out to buy a can of spices, 
how about calling on your neighbor for the 
loan of her spice can? And invite her to see 
what you have in the way of spices before she 
goes out to buy what she needs. That way a 
can of spices can be made to do 2, 3, maybe 4 
times its ordinary flavor duty. And that way 
America’s stock of spices can -be made to go 
farther. 

There is one more thing to remember about 
spices, and that is the box with the metal 
shaker top they come in. When spices get to 
market next year, they aren’t going to come in 
such convenient containers, so hold onto the 
containers you have. 


AN aromatic plot for a kitchen garden need not take up much space. This design, call- 
ing for a patch of ground 10 by 18 feet, will produce plenty. Rows should run north and 
south. The important thing to remember is that you need very few plants. Four or 5 will 
produce all of any one herb you need. Plants should be one foot apart, rows 2 feet apart. 
In the winter, some plants can be set in pots and placed in a south window. 
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Wanted: More tea patriots 


America’s famous for them, and tea patriots this year will not hoard 


supplies of a product that war makes less abundant 


IT DIDN'T TAKE much persuasion to get 
some Boston patriots, 167 years ago, to mod- 
ify their tea-drinking habits the first time that 
war and tea got mixed up. Now that tea and 
war are again mixed up, it shouldn’t be hard 
for American patriots to take in their stride 
whatever changes that may come in tea-drink- 
ing habits. 

Sea lanes to the Orient are not as wide 
open as they were before Pearl Harbor, 
shipping space is needed to carry vital war 
materials, so now the order of the day is to 
stretch every ounce of tea we have as far and 
as fairly as we can. 

Government has ordered supplies to whole- 
salers limited to 50 percent of the amounts 
handled in the same period im 1941. Pre- 
sumably retailers and consumers, in turn, will 
also get no more than half the amounts they 
were able to buy last year. No tea will be 
packaged in amounts larger than 4 ounces, 
and no tea balls may contain more than one- 
tenth of an ounce. 


HOUSEWIVES WHO HOPE TO BEAT THIS 
shortage by laying in extra supplies should 
remember that according to tea experts, tea 
doesn’t keep forever. It deteriorates like 
coffee, though not as rapidly. If you store it 
too long the flavor and aroma for which it is 
prized will disappear. You won't gain any- 
thing by rushing out to buy several pounds 
instead of your usual quarter of a pound, and 
you'll be depriving other tea lovers of their 
share of present tea stocks. 

Tea has grown steadily in popularity since 
the day when Boston patriots had their dump- 
ing party. Tea still lags behind coffee as a 
beverage standby, but to millions of Ameri- 
cans it is tops as a refresher. About 3/4, of a 
pound of tea per person a year is brewed in 
American teapots, compared with 14 
pounds of coffee per person that go into our 
coffee pots. At the rate of 200 cups to a 
pound of tea, that’s about 150 cups a year for 
each of us. British tea drinkers in prewar 
years brewed almost 3 ounces of tea a week 
per person, or nearly 9 pounds a year. And, 
today, with tea rationed, they get 2 ounces a 
week per person or 61/, pounds a year. 

But like many statistics, that 34, of a pound 


figure is misleading. What really happens is 
that tea lovers drink a lot more tea than that 
in a year and others never taste tea from one 
year to the next. 


SINCE THE DAYS OF THE CLIPPER SHIP, TEA 
has been a major item in our trade with the 
Orient. Last year, black tea from India, Cey- 
lon, and the Netherlands East Indies ac- 
counted for over 80 percent of our tea im- 
ports. Green and oolong from China, Japan, 
and Formosa, once equally popular with 
American tea drinkers, made up less than 20 
percent of imports. After Japanese credits 
were frozen last July, they almost disap- 
peared, since Japan was the source of 80 per- 
cent of our green tea and all of our oolong. 

The hundreds of varieties and blends we 
imported fell into 3 main classes: green 
or unfermented tea, black or fermented tea, 
and oolong or semi-fermented tea. All 3 
types can be manufactured from the leaves 
of the same plant. The difference between 
them lies in the method of treating the tea 
leaves after they’ve been gathered. 

To make black tea, the green leaf is 
allowed to ferment. Though details of 
manufacturing technique vary in different 
countries, the process consists of 4 main 
steps—withering, rolling, fermenting, and 
firing. 

After the leaves are gathered, they are 
dried, then rolled, either by hand or by 
machine, until the leaf cells are broken down. 
Chemical changes that begin in this rolling 
continue in the fermentation process that 
follows. In it, the leaves are spread on a tray 
or a conveyor table in a moist atmosphere for 
several hours. Then to check further fer- 
mentation, the leaves are “fired” in a hot dry 
room, where the drying process turns them 
the familiar black color. These processes 
cause oxidation of the tannin which is one of 
tea’s constituents, and develop the essen- 
tial oils which give black tea its aroma. 

Green tea is made without fermentation or 
withering of the leaves. The tea leaves are 
merely steamed, rolled, and fired. Because 
the tannin which is eliminated by fermenta- 
tion remains in the leaves of green tea, it has 
a sharper taste than black and has a different 


aroma because the essential oils haven’t been 
developed. 

Oolong is usually considered a variety of 
green tea, though actually it combines some 
features of both. Though made by much the 
same processes as black tea, fermentation is 
stopped much sooner, giving oolong some of 
the sharpness of green tea, plus the aroma of 
black. 

Contrary to popular impression, the word 
Pekoe or Orange Pekoe on a package of black 
tea doesn’t refer to either the variety or the 
place where the tea is grown, They are terms 
which describe leaf size, and give no clue 
as to the quality of the tea. Pekoe and 
Orange Pekoe teas are made from the first and 
second leaf of the tea shoot. The larger leaf 
teas are called Pekoe, the smaller Orange 
Pekoe. Better quality Orange Pekoes usually 
come from the leaves of high-grown tea 
bushes, poorer quality from low-grown 
bushes. 


AMERICAN TEA DRINKERS HAVE BEEN AS- 
sured that the tea they drink is clean, pure, 
and meets minimum quality standards ever 
since the beginning of the century, when 
Congress passed the first Tea Law in pro- 
test against the poor quality that tea export- 
ers were dumping on the United States. 
Originally the Treasury Department's job, 
now the Food and Drug Administration has 
the responsibility of setting tea standards, 
seeing that all tea imported into the country 
conforms to them. A board of 7 tea experts, 
6 from the trade, plus the Supervising Tea 
Examiner of the Food and Drug Administra 
tion, meets each year to determine the mini- 
mum standard for each type of tea that's 
imported into the United States. This year 
no Japanese teas got standards. The tea 
tasters recognized Java as the tea standard 
for all black teas of the East India type; 
China Congou for all Chinese black tea (usu- 
ally sold as English Breakfast tea), China 
Gunpowder for all green teas, Canton oolong 
for any semifermented oolong types, and 
Scented Cantons for all scented teas. 
Because tea has no food value, tea judging 
is based primarily on flavor and aroma. The 
appearance, twist, and smell of the dry leaf, 
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the color brightness and odor of the infused 
leaf and color, thickness, strength, pungency, 
and flavor of the tea liquid, all enter into the 
experts’ judgment of quality. They test tea 
freshness by crumpling a small handful of 
the tea. Old tea will break and show dust 
when crushed, but a new tea will have a 
spring to it and won’t crumble easily. In- 
fused leaves of high quality black tea will be 
a rich golden color, while dark colored 
leaves mean poor quality. Green tea leaves 
should be greenish-yellow when infused, if 
the tea quality is high. But the flavor of the 
tea liquor counts most in judging quality. 
This is the way one expert describes a good 
tea: “It should be brisk, full, rich, flavory 
tea; thick and syrupy in the cup; not dark 
but rich in color.” 


You can be sure you’re getting full flavor 
value in each cup if you learn to make tea 
properly. The secrets aren’t hard to master. 
Never use anything but freshly boiling water. 
Water that has boiled a long time loses most 
of the air it contains. It will have a flat taste 
that impairs the flavor of the tea. Experts 
suggest that 24 of an ounce of tea to a quart 
of water will give tea a good strength. Make 
the tea in a warm teapot, preferably of 
porcelain, and leave the tea leaves in the 
water 3 to 5 minutes, then pour the liquor 
off the leaves. Don’t waste tea by making it 
stronger than you like it, then diluting it. 
Find out how you like it, then use that exact 
amount each time. Incidentally, a pound of 
tea should make from 150 to 200 cups of 
tea, depending on how strong you like it. 


OFFICIAL tea tasters working for the Food and Drug Administration, which is charged 
with examining and grading all tea that enters the country, take only a sip of each sample 


when they're determining next year's tea standards. 


They weigh out on balances just 


enough tea for one cup, pour freshly boiling water over the leaves, and let them steep 
2 to 3 minutes. Then they sniff the infused leaves, taste a spoonful of the liquid, ex- 
amine some of the dry leaves, and compare the sample with last year's standard. 
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Fussy tea drinkers would shudder if you 
were to suggest using leaves a second time, 
but there’s historical evidence it has been 
done at least once before when tea was short. 
That was at the seige of Ladysmith in South 
Africa during the Boer War. British tea 
drinkers within the lines of the beseiged city 
used their tea leaves over and over, drying 
them after each brew. There’s no report 
available as to the quality of the resulting tea, 
but it did stretch their tea supplies. 


TEA GROWING HAS BEEN 
country several times. 


TRIED IN. THIS 
Though the plants 
grew fairly well in some Southern regions, 
the experiments showed that it took 4 years 
before the tea plants yielded at all and at least 
10 years before the tea plantation even made 
expenses. High cost of tea gathering, which 
must be done by hand labor, also makes tea 
growing impractical for Americans. 

Chances of finding a good substitute for 
tea aren’t bright. Chief candidate for a tea 
substitute is the South American beverage 
Yerbe Mate. Made from the leaves of a 
plant technically known as the I/ex Paraguay- 
ensis, and grown mainly in Brazil and Para- 
guay, Yerbe Mate is a popular drink in most 
of the Latin American countries. Caffeine, 
the same stimulant found in tea, is its active 
principle. Brewed like tea, it looks and 
smells like it, too, but has a sharp herb flavor 
quite unlike that of tea, that new users may 
or may not find pleasant. You can find 
Yerbe Mate in specialty food stores but up to 
the present sales have been small. Now 
South American producers hope they will 
have a chance to introduce their native drink 
to American tea lovers. How much we can 
get, though, depends on available ships. 

Another possible tea substitute is Mate’s 
North American cousin Cassina. This plant, 
sometimes known as the Christmas berry, 
grows wild on poor, sandy soils along the 
Atlantic Coast, south of the James River and 
along the Gulf Coast as far as the Rio Grande. 
Indians cured its leaves and made a stimulat- 
ing drink from them, which they sometimes 
used in their religious ceremonies. And 
during the Civil War, cured cassina leaves 
were extensively used by Southern families 
and by the Confederate army to take the place 
of tea and coffee cut off by the Union block- 
ade. In 1921, Department of Agriculture 
experts carried out investigations of the cas- 
sina plant to find out whether its leaves could 
be cured and used commercially as a beverage. 
Though their experiments showed that it was 
possible to make a drink from the cassina, it 
didn’t taste like tea. Now tea importers 
are beginning to look into its potentialities. 
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Eggs are tops 


In the spring, when egg prices are usually most alluring, let your 
fancy turn to new egg dishes 


CONSIDER the egg, a fragile bombshell of 
food, but front-line ammunition in a spring 
offensive against vitamin-short meals. Hens 
speed up egg production in springtime, and 
Mrs. America can speed up good meal plan- 
ning if she takes advantage of the fact that 
in this season eggs are relatively cheaper than 
at other times of the year. 

Stack against our good luck the British 
ration of 2 to 3 eggs per month per person, 
if the eggs are available. If 1942's goals are 
reached, we will have an average of about 
5 or 6 eggs per person each week. To get 
that, our hens will have to turn out 4 billion 
200 million dozen eggs this year. That's 
about 13 percent more than were produced 
in 1941, but farmers think they can reach it. 

Over 600 million dozen of the eggs we 
produce will be sent abroad to help feed our 
allies, but even after subtracting the number 
exported, the billions of eggs left—if divided 


HERE'S flavor insurance in a label. 


equally—-would make it possible for Ameri- 
cans to eat an egg in some form almost every 
day of the week. 

The retail price of eggs in mid-March av- 
eraged nearly 12 cents a dozen higher than 
in March 1941, but was 12 cents lower than 
they had been last December, and lower than 
they are sure to be later this year. The 
higher cost of eggs to consumers this year is 
reflected in higher prices on the farm in most 
parts of the country. These higher returns 
to producers are the best guarantee we can 
have of a bigger supply. Early reports on the 
spring hatching of eggs to provide hens to 
lay next winter's eggs are encouraging. 


BREAK AN EGG INTO A BOWL, AND BEFORE 
you toss it into the frying pan, consider its 
qualities. 

It doesn’t matter if the shell you discard 
is brown, white, or speckled. The color of 
the shell is no sign of the food value or flavor 


Government seals and dates on a carton tell the 


quality of the eggs inside. These "U. S. Extras" are fine when you cook eggs by them- 


selves. Cheaper grades will do when egg flavor isn't so important. 
high and low grades are the same; it's the flavor that differs. 
If not, ask your grocer if he can get them. 


graded eggs? 


Food values in 


Does your store sell U. S. 
Grades can save you money. 
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of an egg. But look at the yolk. Does it 
stand out like a ball and do the whites look 
clear and hold firm? If so, the egg is very 
fresh. Yolks sag and whites thin, as eggs 
grow less fresh. 


THAT BULL’S-EYE IS A GOLDEN NUGGET OF 
minerals, vitamins, and protein. All eggs are 
not equally rich in vitamins. How much 
Vitamin A and D the yolk contains depends 
on the feed and the amount of sunshine the 
hen gets. You can’t tell by the color of the 
yolk whether it is rich or poor in these vita- 
mins. Orange colored yolks are pretty sure 
to be rich in Vitamins A and D, but a yellow 
colored yolk may also be, if the feed and 
sunshine were right. 

Once the egg is laid, its food value changes 
little, if at all, in cold storage. When you 
pay a high price for “strictly fresh” eggs, you 
are paying for flavor. You can sometimes 
save money, without cheating yourself of 
food values, by purchasing cheaper eggs for 
cooking purposes where egg flavor isn’t 
important. 


BUYING EGGS POSES PROBLEMS FOR THE 
consumer who wants assurance that an egg is 
fresh. You can’t peek into the shell before 
you buy an egg to see how fresh it is. Buying 
country eggs is fine if you know their history. 
But unless you know when the egg was laid 
and how well it was protected from heat on 
its way to your market, you have to gamble 
on its freshness. 

To take some of the gamble out of spotting 
a fresh egg the Federal Government, and 
many State governments, have developed egg 
grading standards and expert graders of eggs. 
An expert egg grader can tell by examining 
the egg before an electric candle, whether it 
is fresh or not. He classifies eggs externally 
by their size, color, cleanliness, shape, and 
soundness of shell. He judges their internals 
according to the condition and behavior of 
the yolk, size of the air cell, and freedom 
from blemishes of both yolk and white. 

After this examination, an egg grader will 
segregate eggs according to their weight. 
Under present requirements, U. S. Govern- 
ment graded eggs are identified as “Large,” 
“Medium,” or “Small.” These must weigh 
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at least 24 ounces to the dozen, 201/, ounces, 
or 17 ounces, respectively. 

When you look for a U. S. Government 
certificate of quality or grade label on a carton 
of eggs, you may find 4 different grades, but 
the 2 you're most likely to see are the U. S. 
Extra (or Retail Grade A) and the U. S. 
Standard (or Retail Grade B). The other 2 
grades less commonly found are: U. S. Special 
(or Retail Grade AA), and U. S. Trade, 
which is the lowest edible quality. 

Date of grading is also included on the 
seal to tell you how recently the eggs were 
inspected. This is important, too, because 
egg quality can slip backwards easily if care 
is not taken to keep eggs continuously cool. 

Storage eggs may also be graded in the 4 
groups, but those of the top 2 grades (that 
is U. S. Specials and U. S. Extras) must be 
labeled as storage. The lower grades don’t 
have to be so labeled. 

When U. S. grades for eggs were first 
set up in 1923, grading was done in just one 
market. Grading got its major push in very 
recent years. Service now has spread to all 
major terminal markets. Federal graders 
and assistants are eagle-eyeing eggs in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Oreg., Seattle, and other 
large cities. An increasing number of State 
governments are cooperating with the Fed- 
eral Government in checking quality and 
grade of eggs at shipping points. 


THIs DOES NOT MEAN THAT EVERY EGG 
buyer can find U. S. Government graded eggs 
in every store. And in wartime it may not be 
as easy as in peacetime, for consumers to get 
such a service extended. But the smart con- 
sumer learns the meaning of egg grades so 
that where they are available they can be used 
intelligently. 

State-graded eggs come to market, too. In 
40 States there is egg grading and labeling 
legislation. Some State grades correspond to 
the U. S. grades. In other States, grades 
differ from Federal standards. This makes 
for confusion, which helps neither consumers 
nor farmers. Sometimes State grades discrim- 
inate against eggs produced outside the State, 
and consumers again bear the brunt of this 
discrimination. An egg laid outside of one 
State, for instance, may be as fresh when it 
teaches consumers as an egg laid within the 
State, but the out-of-State egg is not per- 
mitted to be labeled as top quality. Confu- 
sion such as this is out-of-date, if not actually 
dangerous, in a Nation that must pull 
together to win its greatest war. 

Once you've put your money for eggs on 
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the counter, it’s up to you to guard its flavor. 
A good egg today may be a poor egg tomor- 
row, if handled improperly. Keep eggs in a 
cool place, always. Don’t store them next to 
highly flavored foods, for they absorb the 
odor through their porous shells. 


THERE ARE TRICKS TO COOKING EGGS. RE- 
member first and always, that eggs get tough 
if you make it too hot for them. Never cook 
an egg quickly at high temperature. Sim- 
mer, don’t boil, eggs cooked in the shell. 
Never fry an egg on a too-hot skillet. Use 
a double boiler when you cook egg-thickened 
mixtures on the top of the stove. 

Cakes rich in eggs bake best in a moderate 
oven, while meringues shrivel and blacken, 
unless the oven temperature is low. Inciden- 
tally, in whipping egg whites, it is best to 
have them at room temperature, and to add a 
pinch of salt. They'll froth up like foam, if 
you do. 


THESE, AND MANY OTHER SUGGESTIONS FOR 
egg cookery may be obtained from a leaflet, 
prepared by the Bureau of Home Economics, 
and issued by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is called EGG 
DISHES AT LOW COST, and may be had 
free by sending a request for it to the 
Agricultural Marketing 
Washington, D. C. 


Administration, 


FARMERS jhroughout the country are 
starting egg marathons in the barnyard to 
meet the total of 4 billion 200 million 
dozen eggs needed by increased wartime 
demands. This is 13 percent more eggs 


than hens laid last year. We can use ‘em. 
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Is California slipping? 
or are we? 


This we did: Consumers’ Guide, March | 
issue, was about Victory gardens, and we 
were saying as how a smart gardener hitches 
his garden to a meal plan, and his meal 
plan to fruit among other things, and his 
fruit plan to citrus among others; and as how 
he can't grow citrus in his garden unless he 
lives . . . yes, we said it, “unless he lives in 
the South.” 

This California did: At the time of this 
going-to-press only 2 good Californians 
wrote to tell us—and most friendly, too— 
that we would be overwhelmed with anguish 
and despair from every reader in California, 
and with protests from every other part of the 
country, “except Florida.” (Now we will 
And so will California!) 

Well maybe we haven’t many California 
readers. If so, we're disappointed. 

Or maybe we were right in the first place. 


hear from Texas. 


Even our 2 correspondents won't claim you 
can grow citrus in the North. And if that’s 
so, why then you can grow them only in the 
South. Or wherever it is citrus trees do 
grow, we're sure it’s farther south than some 
place farther north. 

No, it was the capital S in South that sank 
us. The South isn’t all south. Some is as 
far north as the Potomac River. And it isn’t 
all of the south. It doesn’t go west of . . . 
where? The Mississippi? (Now we'll hear 
from Louisiana, and Arkansas, and . . .?) 

It’s like “down East’ on the top of Mount 
Washington, which isn’t down at all, and 
from where we sit is more north than east. 
Or the Middle West, which isn’t in the 
middle. 

But anyhow, we were wrong. California 
is not in the South. 
California and Arizona. 

We apologize to the avalanche of friendly 
critics—both of them. 


You can grow citrus in 
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